LITERARY  AGENTS

Lane entered the field as a publisher, the middleman,
the literary agent, had not yet made his appearance.
The great fixed stars in the publishing firmament,
Macmillans, Longmans, John Murray, Blackwoods,
Smith Elder, had each a sort of magnetic or gravitational
attraction and drew all the clients they needed into their
respective orbits. But a new-comer had to fend for
himself, had to make himself known, had to go forth
into the world conquering and to conquer. He had to
push his way, or go under. Money would not have
done it then. It would not have done for Messrs.
Elkin Mathews and John Lane to have said to this or
that writer of eminence, *I will publish your book and
pay you so much.' The answer would have been,
'Macmillans we know, and Longmans we know; but
who are ye?'

John Lane then had to go out into the world, the
world of fashion, art and letters. That was his business.
It was also, as I said, his pleasure. I think that, though
in the end he was forced to accept their 'services', Lane
could never 'abide' literary agents. His detractors of
course will say significantly 'and for a very good reason'.
But I knew Lane very thoroughly and I am certain that
what he disliked was the elimination of the personal
contact between author and publisher. His authors
were his friends, some few may have become his enemies,
but even that was better, from his point of view, than
dealing with mere abstractions.

The tea-parties which he used to give before his
marriage, became famous, and on those occasions his
rooms at No. Gi Albany were thronged with literary
and artistic notabilities, among whom the little man
with the trim pointed beard and smiling face would
move about saying a tactful word to everyone, keeping
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